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tissues become dry and shrivelled
and the skin stretched over them
like parchment. It is seen in
countries where bodies are buried
in hot dry places, such as the sand
of Egypt, but rarely in Britain.

Decomposition,CHEMICAL. The
breaking of a substance into two
or more elements or simpler forms
of matter than that from which
they are formed. It is similar to
chemical change, as the latter may
apply to a combination of simpler
substances and not to a resolution
only. But it includes the action of
potassium on water which results
in the formation of potassium
hydrate and hydrogen. Here the
water is said to be decomposed.
The laws governing 'chemical
change and chemical decomposi-
tion are the same. Heat and elec-
tricity are the principal means by
which chemical decomposition is
brought about. By heat, ammo-
nium chloride (sal ammoniac) is
decomposed into ammonia and
hydrogen chloride ; by electricity
water is decomposed into its com-
ponent elements, hydrogen and
oxygen. Dissociation (q.v.) is chem-
ical decomposition in a narrower
sense, the difference being that the
products of dissociation can usu-
ally be recombined if allowed to
cool together. See Chemistry.

Decontamination. Cleansing
of articles and surfaces to remove
poison gases or their solutions.
This is effected by washing, aera-
tion, or chemical neutralisation,
and" includes the use of chloride of
lime, bicarbonate of soda, dilute
alkalis, soot, sand, ashes, and
spraying with water. During the
Second Great War, in anticipation
of the possible use of poison gas
(never in fact used), decontamin-
ation squads were formed among
the civil defence personnel in
most belligerent countries, and
municipal authorities and military,
naval, and air force units had
similar bodies. Centres for the
decontamination of food were also
established.

Decorated Period. Name given
to the style of English Gothic
architecture c. 1300-80. It foUowed
the Early English style and pre-
ceded the Perpendicular. It is so
named from the profusion of rich
ornament that characterises Gothic
buildings of this era. Ball-flower
and other naturalistic ornamenta-
tion is applied freely to arcades,
tombs, screens, etc.; windows, now
much larger than heretofore, are
decorated with intricate tracery;
flying buttresses are of heavier con-
struction, and piers are often an
agglomeration of clustered shafts.

The earlier Decorated is known
as Geometric Decorated from the
geometric forms fashioned in the
lancet windows, several of which
are now grouped under one arch.
But this rigidity of line did not last
long, being replaced by the more
wavy and supple outlines of Cur-
vilinear Decorated. Freedom and
luxuriance were the keynote of
this development; and though ob-
tained at the expense of a certain
graceful simplicity, they touch an
unparalleled degree of skill in
carving and masonry. The E.
window of S. Etheldreda, Ely
Place, London, the Angel Choir at
Lincoln, and the nave of Lichfield
cathedral present beautiful ex-
amples of geometric window trac-
ery. The W. window of York

Decorated Period. The east window
of St. Etheldreda's Church, Ely
Place, London, a beautiful example
ol Geometric Decorated architecture
(early 14th century)

minster and the windows of Selby
abbey are good specimens of
Curvilinear design. The Decorated
style is also magnificently illus-
trated by the spire of the church of
S. Mary the Virgin, at Oxford ; in
wood carving, by the bishop's
throne at Exeter, the choir stalls
at Winchester and Ely, and the
choir screens of Ely, Southwell,
and S. David's ; in tombs, by that
of Aymer de Valance at Westmin-
ster. The central towers of Wells
and Hereford cathedrals, and
the tower and spire of Salisbury
cathedral, are notable among many
other essays in this style. See
Architecture; Fan-tracery ; Gothic
Architecture; Perpendicular.

Decoration Day OB MEMORIAL
DAY. Day celebrated in the U.S.A.
in memory of soldiers and sailors

who fefl in the American Civil War,
by placing flowers and flags on
their graves. It is kept in the
N. states and Virginia on May 30,
and on various other days in the
S. states. In most states and terri-
tories it is a legal holiday.
De Corona {On the Crown).
Oration delivered by the Athenian
orator and statesman Demosthenes
in 330 B.C. A proposal having been
made at Athens that Demosthenes
should receive a golden crown for
his services to the state, Aeschines
opposed it. Demosthenes deliver-
ed his oration; Aeschines was de-
feated and left Athens. See
Aeschines; Demosthenes.
Decoy. Early contrivance of
Dutch origin for ensnaring wild-
fowl. A quiet pool, generally
within a short distance of the
coast, is selected, and at one por-
tion a large drain is cut and cov-
ered over with wire netting, taper-
ing gradually towards a net bag.
Tame ducks are trained to feed at
the mouth of the pipe, as it is
termed, and to entice the wild birds
into it. When the birds are some
way up the pipe the man who works
the decoy shows himself from be-
hind his screen of reeds and
frightens them towards the bag.
One of the earliest decoys was con-
structed in St. James's Park, Lon-
don, by Charles II in 1685.
During the Second Great War,
both Great Britain and Germany
constructed elaborate decoy, or
dummy, airfields, factories, docks,
rly. sidings, and even towns, with
the object of drawing off enemy
bombers from vital targets.
Decree (Lat. decretum, decision).
Legal term of Roman origin. It
was used for a judgement of the
emperor, i.e. one of the highest im-
portance, and was borrowed by the
church and used for the decisions
of its councils. In England today
it is used in the decisions of the
divorce court. A decree is the sen-
tence of the court on the respon-
dent when the case goes hi favour
of the petitioner. See Divorce.
Decretal. Term used in canon
law for an authoritative reply of
the pope to some question, sub-
mitted to him for settlement. The
theory that popes from the earnest
times had been in the habit of thus
authoritatively settling church
questions originated in the forged
decretals alleged to have been put
forth by S. Isidore of Seville, first
heard of about the middle of the
9th century. This work consists of
a series of about sixty letters of
early bishops of Rome, all now
proved to be fictitious; of letters
of later popes, some genuine and